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Among recent books one is of great interest to 
friends of the Classics. I refer to a volume by 
Professor J. P. Mahaffy, entitled What have the 
Greeks done for Modern Civilization (Putnams). 
The book consists of lectures delivered before the 
Lowell Institute at Boston in December, 1908, and 
January, 1009, and repeated in whole or in part at 
various universities. The book will be reviewed 
later in our columns. At present I present some 
quotations from the preface; I should like to have 
these read in connection with certain remarks in 
The Classical Weekly 2. 137. 

And yet I believed that the high honour in which 
Greek studies were long held had been exchanged 
for indifference, or even contempt, especially in 
America, where a hurried education planned for 
"practical life" was said to be taking the place of the 
old liberal education intended to breed gentlemen. 
But I found, during my actual visit to America, that 
I had been misled as to the completeness of this 
degradation of Greek. As is usual, the stranger 
begins by getting false impressions of the country 
he visits, and can only correct these gradually by 
detailed experience. There were many symptoms 
that public opinion in the States is by no means 
satisfied with the thought of an absolute reign of 
modern science, or of specialising education at the 
fancy of the ignorant youth or the more ignorant 
parent. Even employers in factories are beginning 
to find out, with that plain good sense which marks 
the solid core of American society, that young men 
who receive a liberal education are more intelligent 
and useful as tradesmen or mechanics than those 
who have mastered only one subject. The intel- 
lectual outlook tells even upon the handicraft of the 
apprentice. 

There is therefore some prospect that the mistakes 
of the last generation . . . will be corrected, and 
that a proper college education will again replace 
the bread-and-butter studies in the earlier years of 
all good courses of training. If such a recovery of 
sound education takes place, it is impossible that 
Greek shall not resume its old importance. We now 
know far more of Hellenic work than did our Fore- 
fathers. We can vindicate Greek studies in a man- 
ner wholly strange to them, had they ever thought 
a vindication called for. But, on the other hand, the 
teaching of Greek must be reformed. It must be 
made a human and lively study, taught like a modern 
language by dictation and recitation, as well as by 
written composition and reading of authors. In 
many English public schools, there has been a fashion 
not only of teaching the old languages as if they 
were indeed dead, but of spoiling the teaching of 
modern languages by copying this mistake. Much of 
the prejudice against the learning of Greek has been 
created by this blunder, and by its radiation into 



kindred studies. But this also I trust will be mended, 
and we shall have a more intelligent method of 
teaching all languages as living vehicles of human 
expression. Among these, the Greek is far the most 
perfect. 

Two observations are worth making here before I 
conclude : The American professors of Greek and 
Latin have exactly the same experience that we have 
in Ireland regarding the abandonment of Greek while 
professing to retain Latin. Neither there nor in Ire- 
land have we failed to note the deterioration of 
Latin teaching, and the conviction grows upon us 
that a teacher who knows no Greek cannot be a 
Latin scholar in any real sense. 

So much for the boasted retaining of Latin while 
sacrificing Greek. 

The next observation concerns the now fashionable 
attending of courses in English Literature. In no 
case during my visit did I hear a literary conversa- 
tion spring up among these students of English. 

They have no doubt admirable professors in great 
numbers, specialists on every English poet and prose 
writer worth naming. But apparently poetry learnt 
without labour in the mother tongue is not assimi- 
lated or appreciated as is the poetry of Classical 
languages, and from them the delight in literature as 
such spreads into kindred studies. Wherever I cited 
the poets, or indeed great prose such as the Bible, 
among the young people who had studied English as 
a subject for graduation, I found a strange ignorance 
of what ought to have been most familiar. I was 
almost driven to believe the paradox that without a 
classical education even the proper appreciation of 
English literature is unusual. 

Teachers of English might, perhaps, be inclined to 
resent the latter part of Professor Mahaffy's words as 
quoted above ; if so, I would commend to their notice 
and careful consideration quotations from an address 
by Professor W. L. Cross, a teacher of English, to be 
found in The Classical Weekly 2. 89. C. K. 



TWO FACTORS IN LATIN WORD-ORDER 

The second volume of The Classical Weekly 
contains a very interesting discussion of the relation 
of emphasis to Latin word-order. Professor Greene 
(pp. 2-4, 10-13, 213-215) undertakes to show that 
the Latin sentence is regularly climactic, that the 
strongest emphasis is usually at the end. He recog- 
nizes, however, that emphasis is not the only fac- 
tor in the problem. Professor Preble (pp. 130- 
134), on the other hand, maintains that, aside from 
enclitics and proclitics, the emphasis is strongest at 
the opening of the sentence and weakens steadily to 
the end. 



